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on humanism and democracy, and that have been willing 
to sacrifice men and treasure for those ideals during the 
war. But there are many students who never reach the 
college or university stage of education. What of them ? 
In number they vastly exceed the class for which pro- 
vision is being planned and made. Yet, as has recently 
been said, "The clearest and most influential expressions 
of a nation's standards and aspirations are to be found 
in the education that it provides for its children. In- 
deed, it is axiomatic that whatever is to be permanent in 
the life of a people must find a definite place in the 
schools." Somehow the ideals that it is hoped will take 
enduring form in the political, juridical, and govern- 
mental plans of action at the Paris Conference, and that 
may well be supplemented by an internationalizing of 
standards in realms of industry, commerce, transporta- 
tion, must also be "reflected in the schools of each com- 
ponent nation" party to the compact. Why? So that 
a common cultural ideal, a common spirit of loyalty to 
the federation of peoples that may there be created, can 
be counted upon as the generations come and go to de- 
fend the work done by statesmen, jurists, and diplomats. 

Universal elementary education for a democratized 
world, with standards for personal and collective con- 
duct as uniform as is possible, is the goal of the educa- 
tor with an international, racial vision, using race in the 
broad meaning of that word. To make the ideal a con- 
crete reality probably will call ultimately for precisely 
the same aid to the backward and illiterate peoples of 
the world by the forward-looking and partially educated 
peoples that in the best administered nations is fur- 
nished by the older and wealthier local communities to 
the younger and just emerging civic units. But, be this 
as it may, suffice it to announce the fact, that champions 
of the cause of internationalism in the realm of educa- 
tion are finding voice now, and from important plat- 
forms ; and collocations of words like "the international 
mind" and the "international consciousness" are finding 
their way into the common speech of the people. 

One practical suggestion may be timely for the United 
States. There is a reciprocity involved in the learning 
of this new lesson and in bringing in this new day. 
European and Asiatic educators are coming American- 
ward. It is about time that important commissions of 
educators of the United States — and Canada as well — 
should be sent forth, for Europe has not ceased to be 
a teacher while warring for her life. Out of the very 
agony and overturning of all social traditions and eco- 
nomic customs that war has brought to England she, 
for instance, has done reconstruction work in State- 
aided and State-controlled education that both Harvard 
University and the University of Illinois need to study 
at first hand. These are solely cited as types. 



THE WARRIOR AND THE CHILD 

Standards of appraisal of nations, states, communi- 
ties, classes, churches, and persons, as to their rela- 
tive civilization and idealism, are many and various; 
but there is one test that, as the world grows older and 
wiser, gains in universal assent, namely, attitude 
toward the child — its bodily welfare, its mental furnish- 
ing and spiritual integrity. 

As between individuals, it may be assessed by the 
simplest means imaginable, as, for instance, the differing 
reaction of A and B when, on walking down a street, 
they meet or reject, welcome or ignore, expand or con- 
tract spiritually when a smiling, innocent, trustful child 
salutes them with a word or rippling laugh. As between 
communities, it is proved by their relative expenditures 
for schools, playgrounds, parks, and decent places of 
amusement, on the one hand, and for manufacture and 
conservation of things and promotion of physical luxury 
and sensual indulgence, on the other hand. As between 
nations, it is demonstrated in their respective budgets 
for the elimination of illiteracy, preservation of life, 
and reduction and ultimate extinction of vice and crime. 

But there is another way of applying this test of com- 
parative civilization to a nation's manhood and woman- 
hood, which comes in times of war and has been shown 
since 1914 on a scale and in a way justifying a broad 
generalization, because extending over so prolonged a 
period and involving so many nations. That is the way 
the armies and co-operating civilian forces of the com- 
batant forces treat the children of the peoples with whom 
they are at war or with whom they are acting as allied 
or as associated combatants. At such a time it becomes 
possible to test the truth of Bayard Taylor's assertion : 

"The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring." 

With this test in mind, it is possible for a citizen of 
the United States at the present time to humbly but 
proudly find satisfaction in the record which the national 
army has made. The same men who when fighting to 
put an end to war and to put right above might have 
shown a vigor of action, fertility of resource and tenacity 
of purpose which has commanded the admiration of the 
professional militarists of Europe, also have won the 
hearts of the civilians of the lands in which they have 
fought or which they are now policing, by their chiv- 
alry to the aged and weak of the adult population and 
by their comradeship with and love for the children. 

The evidence of this record is as uniform and uni- 
versal as it is cumulative in its tenor. It comes from in- 
vaded and policed Germany and from remote and class- 
warring Siberia as well as from freed and reviving Bel- 
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gium and France. Hence the apparent miracle (but 
really quite natural fact) facing the world, that whereas 
when the armistice was signed the United States had 
become residuary legatee of the German "hate," today, 
by reason of the magnanimous, formal policy of its mili- 
tary representatives in the occupied regions of the 
former empire, and more especially because of the broth- 
erly attitude of the rank and file of the army toward the 
children of the occupied territory, the mood of the adult 
population is changing. Stranger things have happened 
than that in the course of time, and that perhaps soon, 
there should be a disposition in Germany to welcome aid 
from the American forces in joint resistance to the 
anarchism and "terrorism" which have in Lenine, 
Liebknecht, and Rosa Luxemburg their symbolic, per- 
sonal apostles of license and class war. 

Nor can there be any full consideration of the large 
problem in social psychology and post-war phenomena 
all too inadequately dealt with above without taking 
into account the superb service rendered to the cause of 
international brotherhood and ultimate unity of peoples 
by the labors of the American Red Cross and associated 
American civilian agencies, that in Belgium, France, 
Italy, Serbia, Palestine, and Mesopotamia have done so 
much to conserve life midst populations facing death 
from starvation, extinction of domiciles, and lack of 
fuel and food. Much of the popular adoration and love 
which has welled up in such an unprecedented way from 
the heart of the masses' of Europe as they have welcomed 
the President of the Republic to the continent and lined 
the routes over which he has traveled to the great urban 
national capitals have been due to his symbolic character 
as a leader of a people who will give money lavishly for 
the salvation of the children of the world and who will 
send forth armies of trained social workers versed in all 
the technique of scientific philanthropy. 

As the privates and officers who have been in France, 
Belgium, invaded Northern Italy, Serbia, the Near 
East and the Far East return to their homes in every 
State of the union and in communities small and large 
they are not going to lose their interest in the wee folk 
whom they have made their "little brothers." Many of 
them have formally adopted their former wards. But 
all of them will be "publicity" agents for relief cam- 
paigns. 



THE LEAGUE FOR RECONSTRUCTION 

At the recent conference held at Atlantic City, at 
which representatives of four hundred war service 
committees, formed during the war under jthe direction 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, met, 
they agreed upon a post-armistice, post-war reconstruc- 



tion program. They formally voted that raw materials 
and industrial equipment possessed by the United States 
and urgently required by the Allies should be shared 
generously with them, and that these foreign nations 
and former rivals should be provided with the necessary 
credit fund to make the required payments. The 
American business men decided that ocean tonnage not 
required for the use of American troops overseas or to 
carry food for the people of war-devastated regions, 
whether that tonnage be American or of countries as- 
sociated with the United States in the war, should be 
"entered in the common service of all nations;" so that 
humanity everywhere may satisfy its demand for foods, 
raw materials to use in manufacturing, and ways and 
means for transporting both raw materials and manu- 
factured goods. 

Similarly pacific in tenor, breadth of view, and inter- 
national good will were the utterances and formal reso- 
lutions of the Southern Commercial Congress, held at 
about the same time in Baltimore, where the speakers — 
many of whom were prominent federal officials who had 
handled problems of maintenance and conservation of 
food and export of goods during the war— as well as 
debaters on the floor, also rose to a higher altitude of 
vocational and national vision than often was the case 
at meetings of similar commercial organizations during 
the pre-war period. 

Any student of the economic condition of the world 
today who can depreciate either the good sense or the 
good-will of such an attitude on the part of representa- 
tive business men is free to do so, for whatever motives 
he may openly assign or covertly cherish; but most 
economists, publicists, captains of industry, and geniuses 
of administration — at least those of them who are of the 
calibre of Messrs. Hoover and Davison — will have only 
words of commendation for such a reconstruction pro- 
gram. They know that it is only by a most inclusive 
and strictly enforced form of co-operation between the 
nations that problems of finance, extension of credit, 
rationing of peoples of the earth, and restoring of trade 
and commerce to their normal functions Can be carried 
on. Hence even now, prior to a formal agreement on 
terms of peace and definition of the political federation 
of the world, they have practically brought into exist- 
ence a league of nations to save Europe from starvation 
and bankruptcy by mobilizing the resources of the 
Americas and the other continents that have escaped 
most, if not all, the ravages of the military side of the 
war. This they have done "for the good of the world." 

Consequently Paris is a place where men like Hoover, 
Hurley, Baruch and Davison now gather; and while 
Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd-George, and Orlando have 
been both pupils and teachers in the school of co-opera- 



